The Imagists and their Bequest
recur as in a fugue, are interwoven with others taken from
Greek legend, mediaeval story, modern history, and the items
which fill the day's newspaper.
Seen as a picture, the Cantos are a fresco covering two
panels, on the one Odysseus, ^on the other Bacchus, these
enormous figures wreathed with crowding images from every
age and country: Malatesta, Confucius, Frank Robert Iriquois
of Oklahoma City, Thomas Lamont, Cabestan's lady before
whom was set the heart of her lover in a dish, Thomas Jeffer-
son, Major Douglas; and among bankers, gangsters, ecclesias-
tics, munitions-makers, art patrons, politicians, sages, and
profiteering publishers are insets in the shape of scenes from
the conflicts of the Italian tyrants and those of the American
robber barons, elaborating, enhancing, enriching the main de-
sign. The reader who looks for narrative sequence, who seeks
if not plot then something by way of argument, will find him-
self at a loss. He must learn to accept the Cantos as thematic in
the musical sense, as design in the painter's sense.
If they presented no other difficulty, they would not be the
magnificent failure that they are. But Pound has been betrayed
by his attachment to a neglected corner of the past, as also by
his blind rage against the mediocre, the provincial, the pru-
rient, and the panders of the press, in whom he sees the chief
enemies of civilization. He exalts a trivial incident which his
special scholarship has made important to him above matters
of larger significance. He pours his blistering wrath equally
upon the yellow journalists, the academic bats, the Fabians,
and the profiteers. His worst fault, however, is neither the
privacy of some passages nor the mistaken violence of others,
but the extreme dullness of those in which he approaches mat-
ters of contemporary interest. He is writing about people who
excite only anger and disgust, and he transfers the objects de-
scribed, in all their lifelessness and putrescence, to the printed
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